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form, without ever having ascertained whether 
they were published by an innocent mistake, 
when he knew that Mr. Beecher’s failure to 
write him on his return might be owing to for- 
tfulness, or possibly to the neglect of Mrs. 
Stowe to communicate with him on the subject. 
It seems to us that he wrote to Prof. Stowe, 
thinking that Mrs. Stowe, not informed of the 
particulars of the interview with her brother 
and not able to ascertain them easily in her ab- 
sence, would probably at once, under her hus- 
band’s advice and in a spirit of conciliation, 
on a revocation of the letters, and a public 
card to that effect, ae the matter as a 
misunderstanding; and that Mr. Beecher, on his 
return, would not think it worth while to disturb 
the arrangement. But her reference of the 
matter to her brother—the very man whom he 
wished to avoid, and of whose absence he was 
attempting to avail himself—completely defeated 
this object. This explains why he did not fol- 
low up the matter with Mr. Beecher on his re- 
turn, but preferred to leave himself in (what he 
regarded ar) a false and mortifying position be- 
fore the public for two months longer, rather 
than to meet him on the subject. It is true, he 
had reason to expect a communication from Mr. 
Beecher; but in such a position Dr. Parket 
would not be very likely to stand on ceremony, 
or wait long for such a communication. If con- 
scious of being in the right, he would have gone 
at once to Mr. Beecher. Thus the matter stands, 
Dr. Parker all the while reluctant te take it in 
hand till the unwise eagerness of his friends gets 
it before the public, and he is thrown into a ne- 
eessity of abandoning his indecision, and assum- 
ing boldly his present attitude. ; 

We sincerely believe this explanation of Dr. 
Parker’s conduct to be the true one. But, if we 
are mistaken, it does not affect our previous ar- 
gument. ° H. 
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CHANGE OF TERMS. 

By reference to the head of the first column, our 
readers will perceive that we have somewhat al- 
The object is to in- 
duce subscribers to be prompt in renewing their 
subscriptions, We shall adhere strictly to the rule 
of charging fifty cents additional, when advance 
payment is not made within three months. Sub- 
scribers will also please take particular notice of the 
Liabilities of those who take newspapers.” 

Our friends will also understand that old sub- 
scribers must pay $2.00, and that the offer made 
last year, to send two copies for $3, is now with- 
drawn, 





tered the terms of our paper. 
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THE LOCAL CHURCH. 
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The invisible church has no locality. The 
Universal or Catholic Church, even when regard- 
ed as a visible body, has no definite place ; for it 
is found alike in all places where there are 
Christ's disciples. It is only the particular 
church, which is properly local. The local 
church is the church organized in a given 
place. The local church is not diocesan, or 
classidal, but parochial. What ought the local 
church to be in its local work and influence? 

We propose to enter into no sectarian disputes 
eoncerning the constitution of the church or of 
its ministry, or concerning forms of worship or 
of ecclesiastical government. The readers of 
this journal will permit us to take for granted 
the leading principles of what our fathers called 
“the Congregational Way.” ‘These principles 
are,— 


its mutual affections and duties—how much of 


gether by all the tenderest of natural ties, and 
acting upon each other by all the diversified and 
potent influences of natural duty and affection. 
This constitution of the church is the first con- 
dition of its work and influence as a local institu- 
tion—if we assume (as of course we must as- 
sume in the present inquiry) that it is indeed a 
Christian church, informed and inspired with 
the living Spirit of Christ's truth and love. 

If the reader does not yet appreciate what we 
mean, let him look at the worshiping society in 
its actual coming together. Let him stand at 
the gates of that assembly and report to us what 
he sees, when the bright morning of the Chris- 
tian Sabbath summons from their homes the 
scattered worshipers. They come, not one by 
one in silent loneliness, but in cheerful, loving 
groups and companies. Here area happy father 
and mother arm in arm, leading their children 
to the house of prayer ;—here are brothers and 
sisters,—here the affectionate greetings of kin- 
dred and friends,—here a newly wedded pair,— 
here aged worshipers whose feeble steps keep 
pace with the steps of their children’s children, 
old age and infancy walking together to the holy 
place. See then, how much of human society in 





human life in its kindliest and most sacred sym- 
pathies, is incorporated with the life and local 
influence of the local church. 

2. In respect to the objects for which the church 
exists, it will be enough to recollect that these 
worshipers and worshiping households are thus 
associated, for communion in worship ; for their 
own religious edification and progress, that each 
family and each individual may enjoy the benefit 
of constant religious teaching and exhortation, 
and may be aided and stimulated in all the duties 
and conflicts of a religious life ; for mutual sup- 
port and defense against worldly influences, that 
each may be the better able to withstand the 
pressure of temptation and those mighty currents 
of ungodly example and fashion, that carry along 
as with resistless force the children of disobe- 
dience ; and finally for aggressive action on the 
world, and particularly on the immediate neigh- 
borhood, so that the light of Christian truth, set 
forth in all the forms of Christian teaching, and 
commended not only to the conscience by the 
dignity and force of Christian example, but also 
to the affections by the persuasive power of 
Christian love and neighborly kindness, may 
enter with its new-creating efficacy the homes of 
all alike, whether rich or poor—whether elevated 
and refined by knowledge, or depressed by igno- 
rance and neglect. 

3. Another aspect of the local church is that 
it is a society in which, while there is a distribu- 
tion of official duties and functions, all the mem- 
bers are interested, and all, in proportion to their 
gifts and the measure of their influence, are 
bound to co-operate for that common cause 
which is the bond of their union. Names and 
forms may vary; but in one way or another 
there must be, in every church, elders or officers, 
—some to conduct the great business of public 
worship and instruction, and some to attend to 
matters of pecuniary business or of outward 
arrangement. But in whatever church there is 
a free development of the Christian spirit, there, 
whatever may be the form of the organization, 
and whatever the titles of the officers or the dis- 
tribution of duties among them, the spirit of zeal 
and activity in the common cause must needs 
pervade the whole body. That member of a 
church who cares only for his own religious ac- 
commodation and that of his family, is a dead 
branch of the vine, or at the best one that bears 
leaves only and not clusters. There is no true 





That the local church, a worshiping congrega- 
tion or society of believing men, with the word 
of God and the sacramental ordinances of the 
New Testament faithfully administered, is a 
complete church deriving its charter and its 
rights immediately from Christ, and not depend- 
ing for its legitimate existence, or for the exer- 
cise of any of its functions, on any ecclesiastical 
body superior or exterior to itself : 

That the relations legitimately subsisting be- 
tween each particular church and other Christian 


eongregations are simply the natural relations of 


Christian fellowship between coordinate and 
mutually independent bodies, a fellowship to be 
exercised in acts of mutual recognition, helpful- 
ness and co-operation and not in acts of superi- 
ority or jurisdiction over each other : 
That while the officers of churches derive their 
_ Official powers from Christ to whom is given all 
power in heaven and on earth, they are legiti- 
mately designated to their respective offices, and 
invested with official power, not by any hierar- 
ehical communication, but by the choice, or at the 
least by the free consent of the church itself : 


That, accordingly, church-officers or elders of 


whatever name or rank (whether deacons, ser- 
vants, helps, or pastors, overseers, teachers, pre- 
sidents and leaders,) are responsible in their 
official as well as in their Christian character, 


not to any tribunal abave the church, or out of 


it, but simply to the church itself in which they 
are members and officers, and which is responsible 
for them in both these respects to all the 
ehurches with which it isin fellowship, and to 
the public opinion of the entire Christian com- 
munity : 

And finally, that whatever arrangements may 
be expedient among particular churches, for the 
management of their common affairs, or for the 
protection and advancement of their common in- 
terests, are matters of free choice and agreement, 
and ought in no cage to trench on the liberty or 
the independent and complete self-government 
of the particular churches confederated under 
those arrangements. 

We assume all these points not because the 
suggestions we are about to make will be exclu- 
sively applicable to churches constituted and re- 
gulated according to ‘the Congregational Way,” 
but only because, writing chiefly for members of 
Congregational churches,we choose to write with- 
out the necessity of considering whether what we 
say is or is not equally applicable to all particu- 
lar or local churches however organized and gov- 
erned. Members of churches not Congrega- 
tional, will judge for themselyes—we need not 
judge at all—how far the suggestions which we 
propose to make have any value or significance 
for churches under the Presbyterian, the Kpisco- 
pal, or the Methodist polity. 

It is not our purpose to write a long discourse 
on such a subject as this. Half a dozen short 
essays will be more likely to be useful. At pre- 
sent then, we will attempt to exhibit somewhat 
more distinctly the idea of a particular or local 
church. Let us regpllect what sort of a society 
that is, which we are to consider as one of the 
local institutions of the village, the city, the me- 
tropolitan or rural district, in which it has its 
proper local work and influence. 

1. In respect to the materials of which it is 
constituted, the church, as we are now to consi- 
der it, is a worshiping society of Christians and 
Christian families. We say, not Christians only, 
separately and individually counted, but Chris- 
tians and Christian families j—for though the 
eburch may possibly exist, temporarily, as a mere 
aggregation of isolated individuals believing in 
Christ and following him—though the case may 
happen in which the worshiping society consists 
of individuals among whom not one is the head 
of a Christian family or is united to a fellow- 
worshiper in any domestic bonds—such is not 
the ordinary or normal constitution of a local 
ehurch. On the contrary, Christianity, con- 
sidered as a visible institute in this world 
Christianity as an organized power having its 
work and influence in human society, takes 
the Christian constitution of the family for itg 
corner stone. It goes into the household, to 
consecrate all the relations of domestic duty and 
affection; to illuminate with the light of deyo- 
tion and of immortal hope, not only the vicissi- 
tudes of gladness or of grief, but all the quiet 
current of domestic life and love; and to appro- 
Priate to its own divine ends all the gentle and 

genial influences, and all the graceful and blessed 

payne: that fill the sphere of home. Thus 
aoa pry hoa local worshiping assembly, in- 

@ made up of individuals, isolated 
and apart, like the shareholders in‘s trading 
eorporation, is made up, like the state, of indivi- 
Guals in grouzs and natural relations, bound to- 


Christian experience, no living Christian spirit, 
in that man whose religious zeal is exhausted in 
providing for himself and his family a convenient 
and cushioned pew in some orthodox and reputa- 
ble place of worship, where the intellectual 
wealth and the literary polish of the ministra- 
tions are such that it becomes a luxury to hear; 
and who at the same time counts it no concern 
of his that there are multitudes around him 
living in ignorance and neglect of God’s Word, 
profaning the Sabbath, despising the Savior, and 
dying in their sins. A church made up of such 
men may havéa name to live, but it is dead ; for 
whatever there may be of Christ’s doctrine in the 
pulpit, there is nothing of Christ’s spirit in the 
congregation. True Christians, under whatever 
form of ecclesiastical order, are kings and priests 
to God, and it is their presence and membership 
that makes the life and value of a church. They 
are kings as partakers in Christ’s kingly con- 
quests over darkness and sin ; they are priests as 
partakers in Christ’s work of living and perpetu- 
al intercession forthe world. Kings and priests 
unto God, they are members .of that royal and 
holy commonwealth to which shall be given the 





the kingdom under the whole heaven; and in 
their several stations, and according to their 
gifts and graces, they labor for the advancement 
of that Commonwealth. Christ's spirit in them 
prompts them to prayer and effort for the de- 
liverance of souls darkened by ignorance or en- 
slaved by sin, and for the relief of all human 
wretchedness. 

4. It should also be remembered that the lo- 

cal church is designed to be a permanent society. 
Churches may indeed be subject to decay, may 
even become extinct ; but such an institution as 
we have been describing, is not to be regarded 
as if it were in its nature a temporary associa- 
tion, like a partnership in business, or like any 
ordinary association for pleasure or for mutual 
improvement—an association that takes no hold 
on society at large, but depends for its continued 
existence on the convenience, the caprice, or the 
unsteady zeal, of those who have formed it for 
their own ends, and who relinquish it when 
those ends are either accomplished or defeated. 
Such an institution is not—certainly it ought 
not to be—like a tent pitched to-day for some 
slight temporary use, and removed to-morrow ; 
it ought rather to be like some massive temple, 
built not for the present only, but for distant 
ages, and standing on its deep foundations while 
everything around it suffers change. The local 
church, existing for ends that are alike perma- 
nent and sacred, taking up and consecrating to 
its own use so much of human thought and sym- 
pathy, incorporating with its own life so much 
of the life of society, "and intertwining its in- 
fluences with all the influences that tend to 
advance or guard the welfare of society, takes 
its place, if rightly constituted and conduct- 
ed, among the most permanent institutions of 
the locality in which it is estabished. A true 
seedling of the tree of life, it strikes its roots 
deep into the soil prepared for it; it draws 
its steady growth from all the elements; it 
gets strength out of the very storms with 
which it battles; year after year, it spreads out 
its branches in a green canopy; from age to 
age, the weary and fainting sit under its shadow 
with delight, and its leaves are for the healing of 
the nations. 
Such is the local church considered as an in- 
stitution in human society. What ought to be 
the local work and influence of such an institu- 
tion? 





UNCLE TOMS CABIN IN FRENCH. 


Two translations of “‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” into 
the French language are in preparation in Paris 
—one condensed to the popular taste by leaving 
out the Evangelism, the other prepared with a 
religious regard to the religious influence of the 
work. For the latter, by request through this 
office, the author has prepared the following. 


PREFACE TO THE FRENCH EDITION. 
The author of this work has been requested to 
preface the French edition with a few words. 

In the author’s own country the work had a 
special and local errand and object. 

_ But deeper than that local and temporary de- 
sign lies another, applicable to all countries and 
all times, 

In the history of Uncle Tom we have the his- 
tory of the relation of the human soul, in itself 
= ing - defonsnlen, to that Divine 

eemer by whom it becom powerfi i- 
ous and divine. ” tats 

Jesus Christ, though “without robbery equal 
with God,” was born in a stable and cradled in 
& manger—he came not of the great, rich or 











.to God. 


his love for that class on which the foot of 


kingdom and the dominion and the greatness of 


significant act proclaiming to all ages his broth- 
erhood with man in his lowest estate, ard his 
determination by that brotherhood to restore man 


That no man might be deemed so poor and so 
low as to be beyond the reach of his majesty, he 
was born in the lowest poverty and the deepest 
humiliation. That he might still farther show 


human pride has always trod, he chose for his 
apostles, not the learned, the powerful, or influ- 
ential of his times—he chose the despised publi- 
can, the simple fisherman. 
So says St. Paul, “‘ Ye see your calling, breth- 
ren, how that not many wise men after the flesh, 
not many mighty, not many noble are called ; 
but God hath chosen the foolish things of this 
world to confound the wise; and God hath 
choeen the weak things of this world to confound 
the things that are mighty; and base things of 
the world, and things that are not hath God 
chosen to bring to naught the things that are.” 
This story is to show how Jesus Christ, “‘ who 
liveth and was dead,” and is now “ alive forever 
more,” still has a brother's love for the poor and 
lowly, and that no man can sink s0 low as that 
Jesus Christ will not stoop to take his hand. 
Who so low—who so poor—who so despised 
as the poor American slave? The law almost 
denies his existence as a person and regards him 
for the most part as less than a man—as a mere 
thing—the property of another. The law forbids 
him to reador write, to hold property, to make 
a contract, or even to form a legal marriage ; it 
takes from him all right to the wife of his bosom, 
the children of his blood; he can “do nothing, 
possess nothing, acquire nothing but what must 
belong to his master.” Yet even to this slave 
Jesus Christ stoops from where he sits at the 
right hand of the Father and says, ‘‘ Fear not, 
thou whom man despiseth, for J am thy brother. 
Fear not, for I have redeemed thee; I have 
called thee by thy name; thou art mine!” 
This poor slave, through the teachings of 
Jesus, and a simple faith in him, gains a steadi- 
ness, a patience, a calmness, a fortitude in re- 
verses, and enduring peace in the deepest tribu- 
lations which the highest philosopher ,might 
envy. 
He that is born of God overcometh the world. 
Who shall separate him from the love of Christ ? 
Shall tribulation, or persecution, or distress, or 
famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword? Nay, 
in all these things he is more than conqueror 
through Him that loveth him. 
The living Jesus hath ascended on high and 
led captivity captive, that he might give gifts 
unto men. And what gifts does Christ give? 
Christ can give to the poorest and most illiterate 
the power to overcome all the sorrows of life, by 
a spirit of steady faith and patient prayer; he 
gives the power to overcome hatred by love and 
evil with good, and through every assault of 
man’s cruelty and injustice to maintain unbroken 
peace by maintaining unbroken love. Christ 
gives the power to the soul to rise above threats 
and fear and bodily torture, and to fuce death 
with calmness rather than betray a good cause ; 
and Christ can turn life's last night into day, 
and the dark and horrible gates of’the grave into 
the portals of eternal glory. O ye who read, 
remember that He who can do all this sayeth, 
“T am he that liveth and was dead, and behold 
‘I am alive forever more.” 
On the right hand of the Father, in the splen- 
dors of that light which no man can approach 
unto, sits He who was cradled in a manger. 
Amid the songs and adorations of Eternity that 
brother's heart still throbs for us; and no one is 
so poor, no one so lowly that his wrongs may 
not be Christ's wrongs and his sorrows Christ’s 
sorrows. Wherever a human heart is crushed, 
wherever the foot of pride treads down the lowly, 
and the tears and blood of the poor fall unre- 
garded—He regardeth it and it is treasured up 
for a future account. A day of reckoning is 
coming ; the year of his redeemed isin his heart. 
Amid the rush and noise of the great ones of the 
earth a still small voice has gone forth. It spake 
of old—it is speaking yet—a note of warning to 
all who oppress the poor— 

“Inasmuch as ye did it to one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye did it unto me.” 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


KENMARE. 








(Concluded. } 

From Kenmare to Killarney, the road again 
crosses a mountain ridge, from the summit of 
which are gained magnificent views of M’Gillen- 
dy’s Rocks, and the Purple Mountains that 
bound the amphitheater of hills toward the west- 
ern coast. These mountains range from 2000 to 
3000 feet in height, and are so disposed as to 
produce a grand effect of elevation and of dis- 
tance. Presently the road, after winding around 
a succession of rocky knolls, brings you into full 
view of the lakes of Killarney, which lie far be- 
low you in the valley, like a majestic winding 
river whose course is intercepted by islands and 
promontories, clothed with the richest verdure, 
and blending their graceful shadows with its lim- 
pid waters. There are three principal lakes 
connected with each other; the Upper is 21¢ 
miles long by +4 in breadth, the Middle 2 miles 
long by 1 broad, and the Lower 5 miles long by 
3 broad; small boats can pass from one lake to 
another, making a continuous course of nine 
miles. As you descend the road each lake in 
succession comes more distinctly into view ; you 
ride for a mile or more through a gorgeous for- 
est, and then come out upon the verge of the 
Middle lake which sleeps gently at your feet, 
under the shadow of overhanging cliffs; a mile or 
two beyond, the lower lake bursts upon you in 
its more majestic beauty, embosomed in solemn 
mountains and studded with blooming islands. 
Around this lake chiefly the hotels are clustered, 
and from its shores excursions are made to vari- 
ous points of interest in this valley of waters. 
The “ Royal Victoria,” at the foot of this lake, is 
a hotel of the first olass, and commands a most 
beautiful view of the lakes and mountains. 
Nothing can surpass the beauty of the views 
from this extremity of the lake; Loch Lomond 
and Katrine sink greatly in the comparison. 
Before you in the very center of the lake lies the 
sweet island of Innisfallen, covered with a luxu- 
riant growth of arbutus and other woods, and 
with that emerald verdure which here exceeds in 
richness the best kept sward in England. The 
scarlet berry of the strawberry tree presents a 
brilliant eontrast to the intense green of its 
foliage, and to the clusters of white flowers that 
hang from every bough. To the left, Ross island 
peers from its sequestered bay, with its old ivy- 
covered castle facing the lake and commanding 
the promontory. Beyond, the Tore mountain 
lifts its massive head, while Marquesten towers 
in the distance at an elevation of nearly 3000 
feet. Upon the right the Tornies and Purple 
mountains, of nearly the same elevation, abut 
directly upon the shore and give it an air of 
boldness and grandeur, while numerous little 
islands that skirt their base, and the Middle 
Lake that glitters beyond like an oval mirror, 
retain the impression of the beautiful. The 
lover of nature should resort to Killarney rather 
than to the Highlands of Scotland, if he must 
choose between them. Here, however, he will 
not have, as there, the associations of history and 
romance, grouped and fashioned by the magic 
pen of Scott. Yet this locality is not deficient 
in romantic story. Here is Muckross Abbey, a 
venerable ruin of 600 years, with its solemn 
cloisters and its great yew tree thirteen feet in 
circumference, whose branches fill the court-yard 
where the monks found their recreation ; and 
here is Ross Castle, that dates from the 14th cen- 


yielded to the Parliamentary army under Lud- 
low; the common people believe that the last of 
the O’Donoghues,—who built the castle and held 


the caves of the 
has its legend and every island its romance, 
awaiting the wand of Genius to transform it in- 
to poetry. Near by is Tore waterfall, which af- 
ter a heavy rain is quite suggestive of Trenton, 
and the only waterfall I know of in Britain that 
is worthy of the attention of an American tour- 








rful, but of th r and lowly, thus by one | ist. 
signi geese oe of Scotland and of Cumberland and Westmore- 
land in Western England. 





Henceforth let Killarney vie with the lakes 


Killarney itself is a most beggarly town} 


swarming again with human vermin in rags; 
but the estates that encompass it are models of 
fine cultivation. Lord Kenmare’s demesne covers 
a circuit of more than six miles, and includes 
within it the lower lake and the adjacent moun- 
tains. It is laid out with the most perfect taste. 
The house commands a fine view of the lake, 


looking out over a broad velvet lawn burdened 

with trees and flowers, that stretches down for 

half a mile to the water's edge; from the left 

the house is approached through a grand cathe- 

dral avenue of beeches and elms, whose branch- 

es interlace so as to form a gothic nave with two 

side aisles ; the pleasure grounds are ample, and 

are arranged throughout with reference to the 

surrounding scenery, each favorable point of 
view being occupied with a rustic summer-house 

or lodge ; Ross island is laid out as a park and 
garden with pleasure drives in all directions, 

and the little islands of the lake and the promon- 
tories of the opposite shore are adorned with cot- 
tages and banqueting-houses for the gratuitous 
accemmodation of visitors at the Royal Vic- 
toria. This hotel belongs to his lordship, and 
its guests are allowed the freedom of its grounds. 
Lady Kenmare is an English lady, and the taste 
displayed on the demesne is said to be hers. | 
twitted the coachman a little about this, but he 
quickly retorted, “ Faith it was Irish money, if it 
was English taste.” I asked if the tenants gen- 
erally were allowed to fish upon the lakes and to 
hunt upon the mountains. ‘ No, indade, it all 
belongs to Lord Kenmare.” ‘ Well,” said I, 
““he owns the land, the lake, the islands, the 
mountains, I suppose he owns the sky too?” 
“ Ah, plase yer honor, there's a higher than him 
owns that,” he replied, with an air of exultation. 
Yes indeed, there’s a Higher than all, to whom 
these great proprietors must give account. 

Lord Kenmare’s tenants appeared in good con- 
dition, and spoke well of him. Yet I ascertained 
that some of the best of them were about emi- 
grating to America; for as one of them said, 
‘“* Wages are poor and I’m here to-day and away 
to-morrow; and what’s the use of that?’ But 
the model estate of Ireland is that of Mr. Her- 
bert, M.P.—“ Muckross demesne,” adjoining 
Lord Kenmare’s, and embracing the “ Middle 
Lake.” The houses of his tenants are neat, 
comfortable and well-ventilated ; and there is a 
large garden common to the tenants in each cluster 
of cottages. But are the people really improv- 
ing? Mr. H. inspects their cottages twice a 
year, and enforces cleanliness, and he pays the 
taxes for his tenantry. How long would they 
thrive if deprived of his paternal care ? 

One would love to linger at Killarney for 
month. A few days only could we allot to it, 
and then back to Mallow, through clusters of 
harls and troops of beggars, and thence by a 
good English railway to Dublin. 

I have seen the wretchedness of Ireland so as 
to comprehend it. With a rich soil and a fine 
climate, with a fine coast and good harbors, and 
with a remarkable exemption from taxation, its 
people are a nation of beggars. Wherever 
English influence is seen there is thrift and pro- 
gress; good roads, good farms, good houses and 
shops, good schools. Wherever Protestant influ- 
ence is paramount, there 4lso is thrift and pro- 
gress. But the mass of people are paupers; 
worse than this, multitudes are voluntary pau- 
pers, contented with their misery, or at least in- 
ert under it. This universal inertness, that caus- 
es them to prefer lounging and begging to work 
when work is offered, that causes them to live in 
filth when they might at least be clean, is by far 
the most gloomy feature in the condition of the 
Irish. The nation is palsied ; its spirit, its life, 
is all crushed out of it. Why is this? How 
came it to pass? I asked an intelligent Irish 
Catholic, a lawyer, to explain this to me, and I 
may be pardoned for giving the substance of the 
conversation in a dialogue form, as the best 
summing up of my own observations. 

T. “Can you tell me, sir, why the maas of your 
people are in such a state of degradation *” 

L. “Oh yes indeed; Ireland is a conquered 
country, held by force.” 

T. “ But so is Wales a conquered country ; 
and Scotland is a conquered country ;—both 
conquered by England. Yet in neither of these 
countries is there such general degradation as I 
see here. Your answer does not meet the case.” 

L. “Ireland has had many commercial re- 
strictions imposed upon her.” 

T. “I am quite aware of that ; but for fifty 
years there have been no such oppressive enact- 
ments in force, and your taxes are nothing in 
comparison with those of England. It may bea 
lingering result of those old restrictions, that 
even in your most flourishing manufacturing 
towns the masses of the people are still poor; 
but that is more likely the result of competition 
and of present low wages; for I know of one de- 
cent, industrious family, that receive only 8 
shillings ($2.00) a week for two hands in a fac- 
tory, and pay 3 shillings (75 cents) a week for 
reat and coals. Yet trade is prosperous.” 

L. “ The tenure of land is bad.’” 

T. “ Yes, but under the forced sale of encum- 
bered estates this israpidly improving. And be- 
sides, much the same tenure of land exists in 
England, but the common people there are not 
degraded as they are here.” 

L. “The Roman Catholics have many civil 
and religious disabilities. A Roman Catholic 
cannot become Lord Chief Justice.” 

T. “ A miserable and wicked policy, no doubt. 
But these disabilities are now very few. Be- 
sides, the Dissenters in England long labored 
under similar disabilities, but were never de- 
graded as your people are.” 

L. “ The State-church is a great burden.” 

T. “No doubt to compel men to support a 
worship of which they do not approve is a mon- 
strous wrong. But the same wrong exists in 
England and has for centuries, and the people 
are not beggars. Besides, two centuries ago 
church oppressions in England ealled forth the 
resistance of such men as Hampden and Crom- 
welland Pym. Why do not your alleged op- 
pressions bring forth something more potent than 
your O’Connells? Oppressions elsewhere develop 
men and character; why isit not so in Ire- 
land? Let s million of Americans possess this 
island, instead of your seven millions of Irish- 
men, let them take it just as it is, with every dis- 
ability, historical and actual, only with their av- 
erage education and their prevalent religious 
faith, and in one year England would either 
right their grievances or she would no longer 
hold the country. Let good, sound, hearty En- 
glishmen come in here, and you would see the 
same result. Why are your people so inert, so 
pusillanimous, so degraded, so dispirited, so 
seemingly incapable of and averse to improve- 
ment? Good landlords come among you and the 
people shoot them. You have fine national 
schools, and in many places the priests will not 
suffer the children to attend them, or else con- 
trive to make them mere sectarian schools. Why 
is there no progress when burdens are removed 
and facilities and inducements for progress are 
offered? Shall I answer my own question, and 
give you my solution of this phenomenon? Take 
any people, be they Irish, Gaclic, Saxon, German, 
French, Italian, and from infancy upward make 
them dependent for even thought and wish and 
plan and hope, upon an order of men reputed tobe 
divine, keep them in awe of these men continual- 
ly, compel them to pay money to these men for 
their good will, make them feel that these men 
can bless or curse them for time and for eternity, 
let these men keep them in ignorance in order 
the better to ply their superstitious fears, and let 
this go on year after year 





see in Ireland.” 
L. “You take an extreme case.” 
T. “I give you the result of all the inquiry 


it for 300 years—is still living under the lake in| and observation I have been able to command 


uiitil I saw the country as it is.” 
Yes, that is the grand solu 
problem. Why do the Irish i 
in America? The fact that F 
using his influence against emi 
dicial #0 the Roman Catholic Church Delp to 

















the answer of that question. I greatly doubt ‘every Frenchman.’ who, like the 
whether Ireland ever can be raised in the scale | despot and his ministers, or M. de Montalembert 
of nations with the present population upon the and the ultramontane deputies, sent republican 


P , . aE ay Idi t bvert republican institutions abroad 
soil. You can’t put physical and social life into | and reestablish Antichrist and the Inquisition; 
such a priest-ridden people. 


The moral incubus | and not ‘ every French woman,’ but every French | mer purpose he built at Caernarvon and at Con- 
of ages is upon them. You must sweep off the | woman who is an abbess, a age hild’ but 
mass of the present population to America or pos _——, Ey agin ye Boge! which separate Anglesea from Wales—immense 
to Australia, and then lay the foundations anew. | the Jesuits, and imbibes the faith of the Cahills—I | castles, strongly fortified, through which he 
ben could think of founding a nation “4 of sey going a ad —* — Pk min ec could pour his troops upon the country directly 
building up a community from such materials as octor, that e : ae from the sea, without risking the passes of the 
the Liverpool and Cork emigrant ships land at Freach woman, and every Drench child belonging t0 | 1 sataing Holding thus the say of Wales in 


x " these classes (though I am constrained so far to} ™ 
New York ? Yet these are the very best of the low- | dissent from the volunens gentlemen as to acquit | his hand, he next sought to conciliate the peo- 


er Irish; for they have had energy and industry | all other French men, French women or French | ple by a generous policy. His first son, born in 
and thrift enough to earn and to save $15 to pay children of harboring any such desire or design) | Caomnaryon Castle, where was also a'palace, was 


. ld di with ic j hi re all 
their passage. There are tens of thousands who mand nyt fan Fo hed tan ane of | named the Prinee of Wales, which title has ever 


de not emigrate solely because they are too poor. | caira, or, it may be, whilst chanting a hymn in| since been borne by the heir apparent to the 
What can be done with such a people ;—voters | honor of 8t. Scholastica) at the glorious idea Of} throne. Now the castle has mouldered into ru- 
too, marched to the polls between the club of the | Plunging their crimsoned steel in the inmost heart | i. but in every Welsh town you will see the 


Pp . of hated Englishmen. At one time, indeed, I fal- | ~, ; 
landlord that threatens eviction and the iron rod | tered at the thought of adopting, even in thisimper- | ign of a boot-maker, a baker, a clothier, a sta- 


of the priest that threatens damnation. Poor | fect and limited sense, the doctor’s at first rather | tioner, a oonfectioner, who, by special royal per- 
Pat has a sorry choice at anyrate; he mustcon- | Startling proposition. For a few minutes I ven- 
tinually run the gauntlet between purgatory tured to imagine that if his reverence had a hun- 


dred children under twelve years of age, however 

here and a hell hereafter. The landlord can | weji instructed in the theology of Dens, however | Wales, and the people of Wales welcome Her 
put him into the one, and the priest can threaten = a with the — to the] Majesty the Queen among them with unparal- 
the other. Rhemish Bible; or even a hundred Jesuits, how- A , 7 : : 
e other ever familiar with the writings of Bellarmine, leled enthusiasm. Yet Wales, like Ireland, is a 
Punch says that Ireland needs the measles—a|and the Bull in coona Domini, all marshaled | Conquered country. Here, however, you see no 
social crisis corresponding with that infantile} under his command, all armed with their well- | beggars in the streets or on the highways; there 
disease ;—she needs to have Roman Catholic | whetted daggers, and some of them, it may be, | are lowly cottdges, but clean and tidy, built of 


: . furnished with , that they may tender to their r . 
supremacy until Protestants are banished and spent lender en canamandan Wit spent with the stone and roofed with slate, with neat gardens 


heretics burned, and the people grow weary ef| burden and heat of the day, breathless and faint, | *urrounded by a little paling, and wearing an 
oppression, and then a spontaneous Reformation | leaning upon his sword, a copious libation of Brit-} air of general comfort. Wages are low, but the 
would arise, and Ireland would be prepared to | ish blood—I did, I say, for a few minutes, — people are industrious and saving ;—as a Welsh 
follow England at two centuries’ distance. I ae Ay eoeut 20 8) Em dag aie ane yer woman expressed it to me, “they always have a 
greatly fear she would die of the measles, as she 


hearted’ at the prospect of ‘ plunging his French loaf ready baked in the house.” The land is 
already seems likely to die of ’ooping cough. steel’ into the heart of some British victim, from | poor in comparison with Ireland, but it is well- 
A writer in the Times longs for a Mrs. Stowe | Whom he had never experienced the slightest inju- | tijjed, and the cattle and sheep are in geod con- 


° ° 3 ere . 
to depict the social state of Ireland as she has ke = oases t tase on —_—s dition. The pasturage is good, and Welsh mut- 


depicted negro life. He says that one half of the | Instead of ordering such a recreant soldier of the } ton, though small, is uncommonly plump and 
wretched tenantry lately evicted have died of | cross to ‘go and return unto his home, lest his} rich. The custom of the ceuntry, however, is to 
want, and that no Louisiana planter would treat brethren’s heart should become faint as well as his keep it after killing until it becomes too savory 


. - f , ty and nine in the , 
his slaves with such barbarity. Unfortunately, sete ey nl van cndtingly for one not endowed with the stomach and the 
You see women at work in 


however, Ireland furnishes no “Uncle Tom.” | exclaim to the Grand Inquisitor, the General of the | taste of an epicure. 
The degraded class in Ireland affords no such | Jesuits, and the Cardinal Archbishop of } geen the fields, and they make a grotesque appear- 
examples of a living, sustaining, triumphant faith | *tT: * Rejeice with me, for I have found the sheep} 4.06 with their perpendicular hats of black bea- 


hich lost,’ I therefore dismiss all my doubts - 
in the word of God. A book from Mrs. Stowe, wed Gtthentties-the poser edetaneation, Uelie de-} ver or felt, and their enormous puffs of lace 


faithful to Ireland as it is, would fairly horrify | rived from the infallible medium of his own eyes} hanging down over their cheeks, or great flar- 
the New York Observer at its “ anti-evamgelical” | *=4 ears, must be more correct than my UDSUP. fing straw hats with enormous brims, colored 


character. It could have no redeeming feature. — eee BS n+. jackets or aprons and short skirts,—but they are 
FAREWELL TO IRELAND. 


their daggers before the image of the Virgin; and | never in rags and they aro always tidy. Chil- 
It was with a feeling of melancholy that we 


that when feasting at a convent of aes — dren may roll themselves in dirt as children al- 
° ‘ ‘ wn ° ° she 
bade farewell to Ireland. We had there found the | ha fields are won’ 1 could net, De any less | W238 Will, and Sete lone cn mag eatiits 
richest enjoyment in the contemplation of natural | unquestionable testimony, have believed such facts | *!ternate streaks of mud and of molasses; bu 
scenery, and the deepest sorrow in the contem- | t be true. I should have deemed it not altogether | this is only because their mothers * don’t know 
plation of human misery. “Is there no remedy ?” 


impossible that a justice — — —_ they’re out,’ and not because cleanliness is dis- 

d th dwelt in the bosom even of a Capuc J). oy 

we asked ourselves again and again,—“is there pond gy tone ’ carded. You meet groups of well-dressed chil 
no remedy for this intense and abounding wretch- ‘. . . But Cahill says they are ambitious 


dren tripping along to school; you see aged 
edness?’ The causes of that wretchedness are peep —— mg + ens -% young ae - Pessiy 
. . : And Cahill is an honorable man— coors, and even women who are trudging to 

too complicated and ces too ’ 
eute ts an Semeek te Br faowter A peaceable, # humble, holy man.” market with pails on their heads or baskets on 
deeply in the past from the oppression, the ne- 


What hope is there for creed ane as she | their backe, engaged in knitting as they sit and 
: pid is priest-ridden by such desperadoes as they go, leaving no moment unemployed. 
glect, or the ES of the British _— No doubt the loss of nationality—especially | you A. groups of persons in the ng 8 
comment. Absenteciom—the absorption of her} when that loss was the result of conquest in the } not as idlers,—they are congregated for business, 
oe apamnenneens suationtn, tobe expended | sost instance, and of corruption in the second, is} for news-gathering, or for healthful recreation. 
“7 Lenten ont <n Go cesiosnt—the wits age @ perpetual grievandée to patriotic Irishmen. | Ah, Wales is a country where they not only have 
oon of aneeeaaes ont land-agents—the tenant | B4¢ Scotland and Wales have accommodated schools, but use them; where they have books 
— 50 — m favor of the landlord,— themselves to a similar condition of things, and | ang newspapers, and read them ; above all, next 
ee IDB: ne ant, pestensing to ites landlord. are both flourishing in their loyalty to the} t . New England it is probably the best evan- 
pela tlallagelaens great a cursoas was overinflict- British Queen. Why then is Ireland alone de- | oelized and most evangelical country in the 
Sages ony Sune Seen ey ae ex | graded, reduced to the utmost extremity of mis-] world. The body of the people are Independ- 
—e. tee a wane yn: go hen ery? In what other ceuntry in the civilized | ents and Methodists; the Presbyterians are 
gated, and under the enlightened and wholesome : y 
policy of the British government since the 


world could such an incident occur as this, re-} Unitarians so generally that the ono term 
*Gelen” ons dually passing away. Of late is a synonym for the other; but the L[pisco- 


cently narrated in the Times? 
“ = ° a 
years England has evidently aimed to do her duty es... 9A Iumianation.—Thursday afternoon an| palians are generally evangelical. In a small 


as held by Mr. William Baker, at the is : 
toward Ireland; nay, more than this, sho has | Green-gate, City-road, on view of the body of Pat- town remote from railways | found a Bible De 
pository and a religious book-store, where | saw 


shown much liberality, not only in the immediate | tick O’Hearn, ten years old, who died on his return oe . : 
relief of suffering during the famine, but by the with his mother to the parish of St. Luke, Old- | Barnes’ Notes done into Welsh, and was assured 
almost exemption of Ireland from the notional en” from Ireland, where they had been sent un- | they had a great circulation. Tho eyes of the 


der an order of removal. Some of the guardians |} Veolier sparkled with delight when | told hi 
li i isi * ; A bo parkled with delight when | told him 
tax-list, and by the studious provision of employ- | and other parochial officers were present. Patrick con® tacts the utiee el Gates anniek 


ment and of education for her people. And yet pb oe we tem 9 roger Rey bene pce Notes. But I am gotting before my story 
: 8a at the mother of the deceased came im} Notes. Bu : 

re people semein Gegpeded. Ireland has no — about two o’clock that morning, with deeeased in , sa fif 7 
perative power. Her masses are inert under priva- From Caernarvon you ride some iiteen miles 
over a picturesque road to Llanberris, situated at 


her arms, and stated that he had been dead some 

tion, and prefer a life of dependence and beggary | hours. She and her husband were sent to Ire- : : 

toa life of independence and of comfort when = by ~ — Tao a year -_ oy aes the head of a romantic lake, Papper ye in the 
i i had since died. Mary Leary, abou years of] mountains, at the opening of a wild gorge or 

Gus mt Se svoured by ir il. Th lower classes age, said that she accompanied the mother of the de- om oe b a d me seems tis ye: atte 

in Ireland are in general indolent, servile, deceit- | ceased on her journey from Ireland. They left Cork pass. 7 * , J 

ful, ungrateful, ignorant, superstitious, filthy, | last Friday week in a sailing vessel, and arrived | head, the monarch of these mountains, and a 

reckless ;—impracticable, not because of any per- | * Newport, in Wales, on the following Wednesday. | waterfall leaps and plunges with its wild foam into 

verseness of will, but because there is no stuff in as was also the other child. They walked the * . 

them. Do what you may to ameliorate their | whole distance from Houpest to Senden. Witness | © me with such a holy calm, as on that bright 

condition, they will never rise. They must be| carried deceased on her back nearly all the way, | September morning, when | threw open my win- 

lifted up from the mire, and they will fall back and his mother carried the other child. On Tues- | dow to drink in the clear sunlight and the pure 


again the instant you withdraw the hand. They day deceased was very sick, and had great loose-| bracing air, and looked upon the lake sheeted 


ness in his bowels. The last day, Wednesday, the . . 
have no self-reliance and no true ambition, and | started at five o’clock in the lg and coibes with golden splendor, and upon the mountains 


they easily become the dupes of demagoguesand | nearly 40 miles. When they arrived at Kensing- | Wrapped in azure fringed with purple and with 
braggarts. It has not ence entered into their con- | 2, they went into a chemist’s shop to get some | gold, and upon the sky all bright and cloudless, 
conception that the way being open they may rise medicine for deceased, when they were told that] and heard no sound save that of the waterfall, 


. the child was too far gone, and that nothing could . ° : , 
by industry, prudence, knowledge and persever- | be done for its relief. at Hyde Park ae they | Whose spray like a rainbow encircled the white 


ance. The nation is under a moral disability: the | found deceased dead. By the jury. When we throne of its power. Heaven and earth were 
incubus of ages is upon it; the incubus not merely — oe we = no am dy M. = 7 blended in one rich, holy atmosphere, and it was 
“it 2 | shoes and go . for them. Some ladies an 
of social and political wrongs, but the more terri- gentlemen gave them halfpence. On one night 7 ap * eps nergy pea ea ae 
ble incubus of a religion that holds its votaries in they slept in a union workhouse ; every other night _ ittle o externa. wees ip to attract or to 
subserviency to a ing and an authoritative } they slept ina barn or stable. A young girl whe | impress the mind ; the choice lay between hear- 
bserviency grasping and hey slept in a ba ble. A 1 th d; the choice lay bet h 
priesthood, and that by the tremendous sanctions | “*™¢ with them was left at Maidenhead, as she | ing the service of the Church of England read 


of the unseen world. There can be no broad and | 7% °xhausted, having been seized in the sameway | in an unknown language, and the samo service 


great castle built by Edward I to secure his cen- 
quest of Wales. The policy of Edward was at 


mission, manufactures and disposes of his wares 
in the name of His Royal Highness the Prince of 








that deceased was. Eleanor O’Hearn, deceased’s 


jared French | of the straits of Menai. Here are the ruins of a | labored with fi 


Even so will he hide them under the Rock of 


wale Ages, when at the trump of God the mountains 
once to intimidate and conciliate. For the for- | 8 


way, the two extremities of the Menai straits— | q 


The deceased was in good health when he started, | a deep rocky glen. Never did the Sabbath come | ! 


1852. 





hall fall and the globe be rent asunder. 
The slate of this quarry is of the very best 
uality. It is interesting to see how casily 


immense slabs are split into parallel sections by 
one or two strokes of the wedge or the chisel. 
The proprietor has converted the product of his 
quarries to some extraordinary uses; it is wrought 
into elegant furniture for his princely mansion, 
and is manufactured into paling for his garden 
fence. 


His castle is a noble edifice in the vicin- 
ity of Bangor, commanding a distant view of his 
mountain of wealth that yields him $400,000 
per annum [why isn’t he protected ?]. He isa 
gentleman of much taste and enterprise ; he has 
laid out s model village, and the houses of his 
tenantry are the perfection of rural beauty. 

A short ride from Bangor brings you to Con- 
way, at the inner extremity of the Menai Strait. 
Here the entire town is still comprised within 
the walls of the old castle of Edward I. that now 
forms one of the most picturesque ruins in all 
Britain.: The castle no longer frowns; as you 
stand in its ivied tower and look down over the 
steep crag into the street below, you seo the 
pufting locomotive and the flying train, and 
presently you feel its jar under your very feet 
—for the railway tunnel pierces the castle wall, 
and one of its arches abuts directly upon an old 
gateway of the castle. The old reposes in the 
new; War and Peace, Conquest and Commerce 
lock hands together in perpetual amity. No 
where have I looked upon a scene of such serene 
beauty as was spread before me at tho sunset 
hour from the summit of Conway Castle. 
Chester will of course detain the traveler, as 
a curious specimen of an old town, whose walls 
are yet standing. Its Cathedral is a vast. but 
not an imposing structure. It wears the look of 
great age because the red sand-stone of which it 
is built is thoroughly begrimed with dirt and 
decay. The same stone may be seen near by in 
situ. At one angle of the town wall is sti] 
standing the tower from which Charles I. beheld 
the defeat of his army at Rowton Moor. 

From Chegter to Birkenhead and thence bya 
mean, dirty, open ferry boat, which would not 
be tolerated upom the Kast River, and you are 
again at Liverpool. T. 


FROM OUR BOSTON CORRESPONDENT. 


Bostrom, Noy. 22, 1852. 

Messrs. Evirors :—Lecturos and concerts are 
the most prominent features in our public life 
just now. Madame Sontag has been drawing 
large houses, and last Wednesday gavea rehear- 
sal, to whick she invited the clergy and tho 
press of Boston and its vicinity. It was an occa- 
sion of unusual interest; more than twelvo 
hundred invitations were issued, and the largo 
assembly were obviously highly gratified. At 
the close of the rehearsal, the audience remain- 
ing, Rey. Dr. Sharp, the oldest clergyman in the 
city, was invited to express the thanks of her in- 
vited guests to Madame Sontag. This servico 
the venerable pastor performed in a simple, ap 
propriate and teuching manner,—-Madame ¥8. 
re-appearing upon the stage, and listening with 
fixed attention and manifest emotion. After she 
had retired, it was resolved to present to her a 
copy of the Douay Bible, bearing the signatures 
of Catholic clergy, and another of King James's 
version, with those of the Protestant ministers of 
Boston. 
The principal event, however, in the musical 
world, is the opening of the new Boston Music 
Hall, last Saturday evening, by a musical festi- 
val, and a sacred concert on Sunday evening. 
This Hall is by far the most spacious and splen 
did room in the city, and has been erected at 
great expense, and tho utmost care to secure a 
concert-room as perfectly adapted to its purposes 
as the present state of science and art will per- 
mit. The whole cost of the edifice is about 
$140,000, and its inside measurements are in 
ength 130 feet, breadth 78, and height 65. It 
has two galleries, resembling light and gracoful 
balconies, running round three sides of the Hal), 
affording room for three rows of seats. One of 
its novel features is, that the Hall is surrounded 
by spacious corridors, opening on the main floor 
by twelve doors, and by fourteen upon each bal- 
cony. By this arrangement every part of the 
Hall may be approached with the utmost ease, 
and the house is emptied in afew minutes. The 
seats are arranged in rows of two and three, each 
seat being supplied with arms, and bearing a 
number upon a poroelain plate. Of these seats 
there arc two thousand seyen hundred, and 
it is said that in extraordinary cases four thou 
sand persons might find room to see and hear 
Another peculiarity of this building is the dispo- 








could do nothing for Ireland 


as it is. 


I grant there is still much of religious intoler- 
ance and proscription in Ireland. This is a dis- 


permanent reform in Ireland till that incubus is mother, stated that her husband died soon after : “ 
shaken off. America and American institutions | her arrival in Ireland, upon her removal by the | in a white gown ;—but the living Word came in- 


parish officers at St. Luke. She must have starved 
with her two children at Cork, where she was not 
known. She left because she thought she could 
maintain her children in London, when she spoke 


read pantingly by a pussy old clergyman buried 


to sweet accord with the glory of the outward, 
and Gop was in all and through all. 
The mountains of this region are composed of 


grace to England as it is also throughout Great — ee = — ery Newport. | slate, and large quarries are worked near Llan- 
Britain, that subjects should be taxed by govern-| gic married when she was ‘aplantetn, po phe berris. 2100 men are employed at an average of 


ment for the support of a church from which | lived twenty-seven years inthe parish of St. Luke’s,| $2 ® week;—and while tho workmen receive 
they conscientiously dissent, and which is yet | part of which time she had paidrates,and her fam-| such slender wages, the proprietor realizes 
not @ church, but only a governmental organi- <i aoe Saawe —. Bane: od —— oe $300,000 per annum. I wonder that he does not 
zation for religious purposes, as the army is an | workhouse. They were soon after removed to Ire- apply to government for a special “ protection” 
organization for purposes of defense—both under | land. The coroner observed that no one would | #g@nst the slate quarries of Vermont, which he 
the same secular control, and both open to the} blame the elergyman for assisting the mother of needs quite as much as the great coal monepolists 
same secular competition for places; indeed, = eS ee blame her for — of Pennsylvania, with their $80,000 a-year, need 
places and preferments in the Established moe ur p> Sousienen.' pet ay the A. protection against the coal mines of Wales. 
Church may be bought and sold as they cannot | house, said that the child died from exhaustion} From Llanberris you go in a westerly diree- 
be in the army. This injustice is only the more | consequent on the vomiting and purging, together | tion through a wild pass of the mountains, where 
patent in Ireland, because of the greater dispar- with ' phe mn ay eg ts might hore for miles all is barrenness, the mighty rocks 
ity in numbers there than elsewhere in the} heen then alive. Deceased was much emaciated. | Seated by the storms of ages, and rent by ante- 
United Kingdom between the adherents of the | Verdict—That the deceased died by exhaustion,| Adamic convulsions, towering far above your 
State Church and the dissentients from it. || brought on by neglected diarrhoa. head, and at intervals hemming you in as with 
cannot but think that this glaring inequality of} This is not a solitary instance. But with all | an impassable barrier ; till at length you emerge 
the Establishment in Ireland must work in | the facilities of government works and of poor-| upon a verdant hill-top, from which you behold 
thinking men in England a conviction of the fal- | house accommodations, and all the abundance | on the right the peerless vale of Llangoghlen, 
lacy and wrong of the State Church principle, | of the recent harvest, the poverty-stricken Irish | and before you, in the distance, the wooded nook 
and that the attempt to palliate that injustice by | are dying by the score, through simple want. | of Capel Curai’g. As! reached this point the 
governmental grants to the Catholics—which of | What shall be done for Ireland‘ But for na-| pass behind and the mountains were shrouded in 
course is the only equal footing under the prin- | tional pride and a sense of moral obligation, En- | a mist that gave to them the vagueness and the 
ciple of an Established religion—will but hasten | gland would gladly get rid of what is now the| gloom that rises into grandeur, while in the vale 
the final separation of Church and State. bane and the nuisance of Christendom.—Fare-| the sun was shining, and lake and streamlet, 

But it is not the Establishment that beggars well to Ireland! meadow and woodland, basked in supernal splen- 
and oppresses Ireland. The Establishment has RAMBLES IN WALES. dor. 


not beggared England, Scotland and Wales. It] The royal mail steamer conveys you in six} The romantic scenery of Capel Curai'g might 
is the religion of the people, apart from the estab- | hours from Kingstown to Holyhead; thence it is} Well detain the lover of nature; but after an 
lishment, that in the one country holds them in| put a short ride by rail to Bangor, where of| hour's rest I pressed on upon foot to reach Ban- 
bondage, and depresses: them in every interest, | course you will stop awhile to see the famous | or by the opposite side of the mountain range. 
while in the other countries the same cause} tubular bridge over the Menai strait. The| The road lay by the side of the Ogwyn lake, and 
makes them free and noble, and vigorous and | structure of this bridge and the mode of its erec- | through the Guinnyn pass [I will not be respon- 
progressive, in spite of the bonds of Church-and- | tion have been 80 fully described in The Inde-| sible for the orthography of Welsh names], « 
State. The difference lies not in the greater pendent by our English Correspondent, and in| P88 more picturesque and beautiful, but less, 
pressure of the Establishment, but in the moral | extracts from English journals, that it is unne- | gt@nd, than that at Llanberris. A walk of ten 
force of Protestant as compared with Roman cessary to burden this sheet with the statistics of | miles brings you to the Penrhyn Quarries, 80 
Catholic dissent. weight, dimensions, hydrostatic pressure, &c.,| named from their proprietor. In those quarries 
Just now there is in Ireland a great clamor] already on file. From a steam-boiler of the | 260 men are steadily employed; they work by 
for religious equality. This demand is reasona- | largest sise, say 20 feet high by 12 wide, cut off| the piece and are paid according to the size and 
ble, and must in the end be conceded by the| perpendicular section one foot deep, and bind | the smoothness of their blastings; their wages 
British government. But something more than | it on each side with a rim projecting inwards; | Tange from $5 to $15 a week. The quarry is 
toleration, it is to be feared, is aimed at by the| then slice off a similar section and rivet these to-| an excavation in the side of the mountain, in 
Catholic clergy—vir.: Roman Catholic suprem-| gether by their rims; then bring a third and a| the form of a korse-shoe ; its height is 1000 feet, 
acy. The Very Rev. Dr. Cahill, a prominent fourth, and so on, till your original boiler is ex- | and there are sixteen ledges rising like terraces 
Roman Catholic divine, has recently published a | tended to the length of half a mile, each section | from the bottom to the top; upon these ledges 
letter to Lord Derby, which shows pretty clearly | riveted to its fellow; stand this erect and cut|*ores and hundreds of men are at work all 
the bent of the leaders among the Irish priest-| two parallel grooves along the lower rims, in | around the amphitheater, some suspended in 
hood. He says, “There is not one French man, | which to insert your rails, and you have your tu- baskets, others fastened with ropes, drilling holes 
or French woman, or French child, who would | bular railway. Float this frem the foundry to|in the rock for blasting, or shaping and cutting 
not dance with frantic joy at the glorious idea of | the piers and there by hydrostatic pressure raise | Way what has already been loosened by gun- 
having the opportunity, before they die, of bury- | it slowly to an elevation above the masts of | powder. Presently a horn sounds a blast loud 
ing their eager swords and plunging their crim- | vessels, then let it settle down upon its stone | and long, and in & moment every utensil is 
soned French steel into the inmost heart of every | foundations, and you have your railway tube | dropped and every workman hies to the nearest 
man bearing the hated name of Englishman.” ready for use. What # screech and din and cave or hut sunk into the rock for shelter. All 
Se Nesele Se Gumge Sec com | see eat ati Oe “Se Valle ca] Bing ceneanean tom; tae mens dup 
ments with much force of in the follow- ugh! The pilgrims in the Valley of the | living creature m5 
ing terms : ~ a of Death, among howling, sibbering and awful—as of expectation, as of doom. Then 





sition of the gas-lights, which project from the 
cornices along the sides of the Hall near the top. 
It has been found to answer every expectation, 
affording abundance of light. without impeding 
vision in the least, and at the same time promot- 
ing ventilation by increasing the heat near the 
ventilators in the ceiling. A little gallery, be 
hind the cornice, and out of sight, affords room 
for a man to walk round and light or extinguish 
the burners. This splendid Hall elicits univer 
sal admiration. It is already leased to a very 
great extent. The “Handel and Haydn” socic- 
ty have control of it on Sunday evenings for five 
years to come. Other musical societies have also 
engaged it for their concerts, and I am sorry to 
add that the society to which Theodore Parker 
preaches have hired it for their services on Sun- 
day forenoon. It was occupied in this manner 
yesterdgy morning, and was crowded by a large 
congregation, attracted in part by the beauty of 
the Hall and the desire to hear Mr. Parker. It 
is much to be regretted that the attractions of 
this beautiful building have been sold every Sab- 
bath, to subserve the purposes of an infidelity 
that scarcely cares to screen itself under the 
Christ‘an name. M. 8S. N. 


FROM OUR BEGULAR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 


Paris, November 4, 1852. 
To the Bditors of the Independent : 

GenTLemEn :—To-day meets the senate ; the 
imperial egg is ready to hatch, in a few days the 
empire will come forth, and behold then the great 
things which are going to happen. Paris has ita 
accustomed physiognomy ; everything goes on 
as quietly as usual; meanwhile the imperial 
crown and manteau are preparing, and one of 
these days we shall be all called upon to admire 
the splendor of the throne. Everybody is quiet, 
keeps silent, assents to whatever is done, and 
waits to see what will be the end of it all. 

It has been discovered that » vast republican 
conspiracy had been organized in the 43d regi- 
ment of the line. That regiment was sent away 
from Paris when the President returned from his 
tour of the country, and for the present is kept 
somewhat @ prisoner in one of the neighboring 
fortresses, at Vauves. Many of the soldiers and 
inferior officers are involved in the affair ; one 
officer is said to have blown up his brains when 
the whole was discovered. These facts are kept 
secret by the government, and their examination 
goes on with the greatest mystery, at the office 
of the ministry of war, under the care of one of 
the most violent and heartless military judges, 
Captain Plée. As soon as the trial of the con- 
spirators is over, the régiment will be transferred 
to Corsica.’ Such a fact, which is a fas, show® 
how much is to be believed of what is esid of the 
unflinching loyalty of the army to M. Louis Na- 
poleon. 

The life of that man continues most scanda- 
lous. Some thought that, at the height of power, 
he would restrain himself. Nothing ofthe kind 


and age after age, and 
tury, and was the last stronghold of Ireland that | you will have just the state of things you now 


of the Irish 
s . as 
~ oe —which, with Dr. Oahill's experience before me, I 
do with unhesitating con — that ‘ 


“ ‘ crack — crack — crack—boom — boom — boom— 
I may, perhaps, be here permitted to do that like the roar of a thousand guns—huge masses 


justice to Dr. Cahill which many Protestants, in the of rock come crashing down, or quiver on their 


excess of their indignant horror, have most unfairly 


maintain that his far-famed tion is altogeth- 
er unfounded and untrue. NowI confess that in 
the teeth of such high authority I am unable to be 


le, though by no means so general and 
| tog Dr. Cahill asserts that ‘every French- 
man fiongs to bury his sword in Englis) 
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a prelate, a mitered 





fiends, had no worse experience than awaits the 
traveler here. But the ride through the tube gives 
no adequate impression of this stupendous work. 


to him. They at once are so bold as to| @n¢ must return from the station and walk over it | base, and fragments shot high in air descend 


and survey it from above and below, in order to 
realise the triumph of science and art herein 


so dogmatical; and I shall lay down an axiom, | achieved. The engineer who raised that bridge | the workmen ; they clamber up the ledges, they 
giants. Every mountain too | respecting Ireland. I thought otherwise myself | 2©cessarily involved in his more extended princi- 


all in one mass, from the level of the water to 
its present height, could: have built the pyra- 
mids. The suspension bridge near the Menai 


bridge is also # work of great skill, and is the | and 


perfection of combined strength and beauty. 


geance 
A half-hour’s ride by rail takes you from Ban- | dence have shattered and exploded the moun- 
Jemuit, a Francleoan of Dominican— Piya isis gal pte ch. penharee tains of tyranny againgt whioh his people have j sia, who waa in Paris, haa been sent in haste to 


with noise and smoke and threatening death. 
And now from every nook and crevice steal forth 


swing down in their baskets, and the strokes of 


The columns of this paper would blush, if 1 at- 
tempted to recount what I know of the profliga- 
cies of Bonaparte. The question of the Turkish 
Joan has caused @ good deal of disappointment 


and dissatisfaction among the Bonaparte people. 


The Prince himself has been very angry. But 


this is not shown. The Emperor of Russia has 





the hammer and the chisel again resound. 
Even so does God hide his people in the clefts 


is overpast, till the trains of his Provi- 


managed the whele proceeding, more than Aus- 
tria or Kngland, against the French —— 
rocks till the storm of his ven- | interest ; but how to show any discontent again 
a : one whose assent will be needed when the Em- 
pire is promulgated t Our ambassador to Rus- 
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St. Petersburg, to obtain the return 
the Russian ambassador—M. do Kiss 
ly recalled; and M. de Lavalette, o 
at Constantinople, has received orde: 
mildly concerning tho awkward aff 
loan. 

Now, since we are going to have ¢ 
and an unmarried emperor, the ques 
up: Will the empire be hereditary * 
it will. But who will be the heir, the 
heir of Louis Bonaparte! To this 
think I can pretty positively answer : 
rial heir chosen by Louis is to be Napé 
parte, the son of Jerome. He will 
such, a dowry of two millions ef fre 
Ho is intelligent enough, has—#o ¥ 
least, in the family—liberal tendencie 
intimate friend to Emile de Girardin 
derful editor of the Presse, tho defend 
mited liberty. Like his cousin, the | 
imperial throne is @ profligate ; indeed 
family of the Bonapartes of Europe— 
have continued breathing the pure air 
ican liberty are no more of the family 
—the whole family is one of the me 
and profligate of royal blood ever hear 

Montalembert, the head of the Je 
has just published a book, a kind of m 
his party, entitled, Des intéréts Cat/ 
XIXe. Srdcie, or Cathelic interests ir 
Century. I shall speak of it hereafte: 

You have heard probably of Ab-del- 
famous Arab chief being set free lat 
Bonaparte, in accordance with the pled; 
Louis Philippe's generals. The ex-er 
the other day, the palace of St. Cloud 
as says, just now, a friend of mine, di 
becoming things: First, the Mohamm 
prayed, in tho palace—unheard-of t 
eond, he raid that he felt bound by h 
not to return to Algiers. Only think! 
binding oaths at M. Bonaparte’s! ‘ 
reply to the minieter of justice, who: 
him, at a military review, if he, Ab 
was not surprised to see him there—“ | 
said the Arab, ‘ the empire must be for 
justice as well as upon force.” vide 
who speaks #0, in such places, and t 
ple, knows nothing of what we term 
les convenances. 

One of our newspapers has just | 
curious fact illustrative of the blessing 
and state union. The occurrence to 
Switserland, in the canton of St. | 
canton is a protestant ome, with « pr 
tablished church. Well, thero was | 
took into his head some Baptist n 
made up his mind not to have his nev 
baptized. You say, no doubt, benev 
that he had a perfect right to do so 
aro greatly mistaken-—at least acoor 
opinion of the reverend pastor of the; 
gentleman resolved that the child shc 
tized. In consequence, the child wa: 
force, from his father, according to | 
man Catholic precept, Compelle | 
brought to church, there baptized bef 
es, and taken back to his father, duly 
as would ray some of our [’piseopal { 

A word about“ Uncle Tem.” Tho 
are all in a fuss here about “ Uncle 'T 
or six translations, some with chay 
some with chapters cut off, are in| 
Most of them will be mutilated, expe 
gard to their Christianity. Fearin 
bad translations of eo good a book, : 
tians have united with the Roy. M1 
make and publish as fast as possi 
Christion translation. ‘The newspap 
is going to publish it first, in chapt 


before has the Gospel been preacher 
book as it is now going to be thro 
Tom,” to hundreds of thousands. G 
authoress of such a work! 
Franc 
innaemniiiaseiateiiitiaa 


APPROPRIATIONS OF THE AMERICA 


The Prudential Committee take th 
inform the friends and patrons of t 
Board, that the appropriations for t 
just been made; and although less th 


for by the missions by about $17,000 


total is $300,664. An effort was mad 
mittee to reduce the appropriations te 
but after repeated attompts they v 
that it could not be done withont ser 
rassing the missions, or at least so 
and this they did not feel at liberty 
cannot fora moment imagine that t 
the Board wonld desire them to ad 
sures that must necessarily be disas 


feel constrained, therefore, to go for 
by faith. If the income of the Boat 


current financial year, shall equal ¢ 
sum received last year—its existing o 
be prosecuted without any serious 
But if, on the other hand, the ree 
sources shall fall much short of thi 
two things will be inevitable ;—either 
must be contracted, or the missions m 
into painful and even distressing | 
having expected remittances withhek 
the Committee anxiously desire to 
these facts before them, it may certa 
that the patrons of the Board will n 
generosity to fall below that of the p 
R. Anpgrson, 
8. B, Tamar, | 
8. L, Pomroy, 
Gso. W. Woon, 


Missionary Hovss, Boston, Nov. 


SAILING OF MISSIONARIES FOR CAL 


OREGON 
The public meeting held in Rey, Dr 
church on the 7th instant on occasi 
parturo of eight missionaries of the Ai 


Missionary Society for the Pacific cos 
in our last. We now give some furtl 
respecting this interesting company. 
are as Rev. Edward B 
for the last four years pastor of 
rian church in East Avon, N. Y.; Ret 


follows 


mon, for the last year and a halfgpast 
byterian church in Liverpool, N. Y, 
B. Bell, recently principal of a Fema 
Shelby Co., Ky.; Kev. James Piery 
Thomas Condon from the Theologica 
Auburn, N, Y.; Rev. John G. Hale a 
Dickinson, from the Theological Se 


dover, Mass.; and Rey. William C. I 
Theological Seminary at Bangor, 
Dickinson and Condon are designate 
the other six for California, 

These gentlemen are all married, ; 
panied by their wives—two of then 
dren each, making twenty-two of 1 
company. Mr. Pond is a son of I 
Professor of Theology in Bangor § 
Walsworth is the brother of Mrs, 
Harmon, and they have another sist 
a missionary—Rev, Mr. Kinney—in 
Islands. Mrs, Pierpont is a daught 
Sheldon Dibble, missionary of the A 
at the Sandwich Islands, and is no 
fourth passage around Cape Horn. 

The presence of this missionary bi 
while preparing for their departure 
ter of deep interest to many Ch 
tokens of regard for them person: 
work to which they had consecr 
have been freely and generonsly 
them ; and many supplicatio‘ag hi 
heaven on their behalf. 

In the afternoon of Friday, 12th, 
in the Trade Wind, Capt. Nathar 
San Francisco—th.eir relatives and 
accompanying them to the ship, to 
the parting }and. The ship, after 
& little distance into the stream, 
night. Here, during the evening, « 
fam''iy worship—gathered into the 
Rearly all the passengers with the 

Scriptures, sung a hymn and pr 

themselves in this new relation a! 

of the ship to the God of the » 

land, the officers in charge knee] 
their devotions. Early Saturday 
retaries of the Society with the 

On board and accompanied ther 

Bay some twenty-five miles; | 

left the ship to be wafted on | 

breeze, and her precious freig} 

Over to the cvenant-keeping 

holdeth the winds in his fist, 1 

to promise a quick, safe and agr 

The Trade Wind is a clippe 
Rew, having made one success 


